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and prune. Certainly, more poetry was written
than during the 1914-18 campaign, and over more
of the globe. Young talents were invigorated by
new environments, by travel and many sorts of
adventure. Finally, there was less spiritual exhaus-
tion in the forces. After the first year of disillusion
and catastrophe all were stimulated by the sense
of imminent peril to things held dear. There was
no cleavage between civilians and servicemen;
there was bombing at home, and often worse
conditions than in uniform ; there was a common
bond of danger shared and everything to gain and
lose. The war, indeed, saw a time of spiritual
recuperation for the British people, which started
with the Battle of Britain and rose to its climax
soon after D Day. The poets shared this return to
health. If they felt little sentimentality, they wrote
little satire ; on the other hand, there were few
rosy visions of the immediate future, for the young
people, well informed about the problems which
would face the world in peace, were mistrustful of
heroics and promises ; and the spread of inter-
nationalism made the brotherly love of Wilfred
Owen triumph over enmity in many poems inspired
Jby_,his^xample. A surprising number of pieces
show their authors rising above the struggle and
viewing themselves and it with mature detachment.
The poetry of this war though born of the moment,
was not suffocated by it.

Some poets, as in 1914, could turn neat verses
and sing birdlike above catastrophe. So John
Pudney, author of Dispersal Point (1941), Beyond Ms